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spoken to us in Krumrnhubel, a captain, two first lieutenants, the interpreter, and the well-built girl took their places on the podium.
The Commandant opened the meeting. In a few sentences he expounded the plan for the next few weeks. He demanded that work be resumed in the workshops and factories. The question as to their being taken over by the state, which a German Communist immediately asked, was answered evasively: "It is a question now of work and bread for everybody. Further developments will be made clear in another plan, which we will initiate."
This plan involved—as we were soon to find out—the complete dismantling of the most important factories. After that, there was no further talk about "work and bread" for the Silesians.
Finally Colonel Smirnov urged the burgomasters to present their own problems. For a long time a timid silence prevailed in the little chamber. At last someone said, "What is to become of all the foreigners? They are looting in the villages."
"Looters are to be reported immediately," answered the Commandant. "Moreover, all foreigners will be repatriated. The communities are to give them decent quarters and sufficient food, for which they will be recompensed by us."
All that sounded quite plausible—entirely reasonable, in fact . . . No hint of violence could be detected. And yet in the neighboring dis-ricts indescribable atrocities had been committed by Soviet soldiers. Had they been from other units? Or had the surrender really put an end to the war? "We were groping in the dark, and besides, we were simple-minded enough to believe the Commandant's words.
And so, when we were discussing the food situation, we were quite frank about the grain supplies and their location. The captain made a note of them. The next day they were carted away—for the occupation forces. The specter of privation appeared in the Riesengebirge.
Finally the Commandant ordered the representatives from the various communities to come forward by groups. When it was the turn of our group from Krummhiibel, the interpreter asked us to give our names— "also political party and occupation."
We did as we were told. When I gave my name and added, "no party affiliation—writer," the interpreter, a young man with an intelligent face (it later turned out that he was a student of German philology), hesitated a moment and then asked for my name again. Then he said, "You have written for the Soviet Union . . ."
"No," I answered. "But in 1930 translations of my stories appeared
in Moscow and Minsk." And I gave the Russian titles and magazines.
The colonel had listened with interest. "Are there other creators of
culture in the Hirschberg district?" he asked. That was when I heard
the Soviet "magic phrase" for the first time:  "creators of culture."
'Oh, yes—several, including some very important ones . . ." And I mentioned, first of all—Gerhart Hauptmann.
The officers at the table draped in red looked at each other.